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‘. THE CAPTIVE MAIDEN. 


BY DANIEL WISE. 





Original. 





: Tue descending sun had just hid his burnished wings be- 
hind the towering mountains of Syria, and the evening 


zephyrs were sporting wantonly among the balmy groves of 


Palestine, when, invited by the stillness and beauty of the 
scenery, a “little Hebrew maid” unconsciously wandered || 
from the cottage of her»parents to the extremity of an exten- 
sive and lovely grove. There, sitting beside a translucent 
fountain, she melodiously carolled a hymn of praise to the 
Creator ; and wrapped in wonder at the goodness of God to 
her natien, her mind wandered back to the glorious past. 
» She thought of the venerable patriarchs, the fathers of her 
nation —of, Moses, the immortal deliverer and lawgiver of 
her people—,of the sweet minstrel, whose harp strung te the 
softest notes of melody, used to send its mournful airs across 
' the holy city, and entrance the ravished listeners with de- 
light —and of all her fond parents had taught her of the glory 
of Israeh “So buried was she in these pleasing smeditations, 
that she notedaot the flight of time ; and ere she was aware, 
night had spread her sable pall upon the earth, and left its 
inhabitants in gloom and darkness. Waking from her 
pleasing reverie, she was hurriedly r@urning home, when 
her attraction Was arrested by the murmur of humdn voices 
and the loud tramp of‘ horses. Stopping to the border of the 
grove which overlooked a spacious road, she paused to listen. 
The horsemey approached. ‘ What have we here?” ex- 
claimed the fgremdst, as he»reined his war steed opposite to 
where the innocent girl was standing. The virgin whiteness 
of her dress, which floated in the breeze and gave her the 
appearance of a wood-nymph, had discovered her to the sol- 
.diers —for such they were —a marauding party of Syrians, 
who, under cover of night, were seeking captives and plun- 
‘ der from among the tribes of Israel. 

“A prize! a prize!” exclaimed another, as he sprang 
from his horse and plunged iuto’the depths of the grove in 
pursuit of the affrighted girl, who was now bounding home- 

: " | ‘ward with the speed of the trembling and hunted roe. 
e's shriek announced the success of the soldier, and in a 
‘ few moments he returned, bearing the sobbing girl in his 
ropgh and steel-clad arms. 
“Af fine pres@pt, captain, for our lordly general,” said the 
ee _ warrior, as he presented the trembling girl to the leader of 
“the troop. . 
“ Ay,” replied the captain, <« the lady of Naaman has long 
wished a Hebrew damsel for a maid, and here is one of the 
‘ fairest of the coy daughters of Shiloh. By the shrine of 
, Rin mon, the gods favor our enterprise. Mount, soldiers, 
and by to-morrow’s sun we will return laden with the plun- 
der of these Jewish dogs.” . 
The troop was soon in motion, and the “little Hebrew 
» maid” was.borne an unwilling captive to another land. 
Poor, injured girl! whose heart will not heave a sigh over 
thy fate? Torn like a young and delicate plant from its na- 
tive bed by the rude hand of violence, how soon may 
like a concealed worm, destroy thy budding beauties, and 
make thee fade and die in the very blooming tim@of youth! 
Hard is thy fate—to be snatched from the fond embrace of 
thy distracted mother, and from the much loved scenes of 
a early childhood —to be doomed to spend the glory of thy 
‘life in ignoble captivity, and to have thy fragile form exposed 
° to unmerited hardships and laborious tasks —to be compelled, 
perhaps, to mingle in the hated rites of paganism, and to be 
forever deprived of the well;remembered pleasure of listening 
to the soul-inspiring melody of the harps of Judah. But weep 
/ Rot, young captive ; the eye of thy father’s God—the Al- 
‘mighty Jehovahg—is upon thee, and the strength of his infi- 
Rite arm shall Sustain thy weakness én the land of thy cap- 
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| The chief officer in the Sy rian army, and the greatest fa.| 
vorite of the reigning monarch, was named Naaman. He 
was a man of invincible courage, and of great repute through 
the Syrian empire. He had been victorious in many a 
bloody battle, and had subdued the mightiest foes of his na- 
tion. He wasa gregt man. But amid all his glorious suc- 
cesses and clustering honors, there was one fatal circum- 
stance, which, like a pestilence, swept all peace from his bo- 
— and left him comfogtless and wretched amidst the luxu- 
‘Ties, pleasures and flattery of a court. He was a leper— 
ithe victim of a foul and loathsome disease. This blasted 
every thing ; it embittered the present, and threw a deepen- 
ing gloom around the horizon of future life, for he was 
thought to be incurable. To the wife of this princely con- 
queror the little Hebrew captive was presented, and she Be- 
came a slave in the house,of Naaman. 

Attachment and faithfulness to religious obligations are 
too often permitted to expire, when"persons are brought un- 
der a contrary and opposing influence. Many who are 
faithful to their principles in the bright hours of sunshine, 
turn traitors in the hour of adversity ; and many more are 
charmed into error by the syren song of expediency. But 
neither adversity nor expediency cpuld prevail upon the 
young captive to neglect, much less to refiounce, the religion 
of her fathers. Neither threats nor persuasions could pre- 
vail upon her to bow the knee to Baal, or offer prayer in an 
idol’s temple. But eVery day she knelt towards theehill of 
Zion, and offered her ogisons to the true God. Nor were the 
songs of Salem's daughters forgotten ; for often in strains, 
soft and mournful as the melody of the expiring swan, would 
shasing the sacred hymas taught her in happier days by her 
doting parents. This striking consistency of character in 
one so young, attracted the notice and gained the confidence 
of her misffess, who soon learned with pleasure and delight 
to listen to her young bondmaid’s enthusiastic —-, 
of the religion of her Jewish fathers. 

One* day Naaman upon his return from the king’s house, 
appeased unusually sad ; a lowering cloud sat upor his knit- 
ted brow, and discontent ‘frownell like a fiend from every fea- 
ture. 

“What ails my lord, ‘that his brow is dark and sad to- 
day ?”sinquired his anxious wife; “has aught hagpenes at 
the p unfriendly to our peace?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Then why this gloom? hath Neamga no pleasure in his 
wife?” 

“Woman, to thy loom, and manage thy maidens. I 
would be alone!” 

“Nay, my lord, I would not leave thee. 
sorrow, and can his wife be happy ? 
troubles me —I cannot go.” 

“Begone! I would be alone,” 
angry warrior. 

His wife turned away and wept. Tears like dew-drops 
rolled down her burning cheeks. , Naaman looked up, and 
seeing her tears, his heart melted, for he loved his wife. 

“ Forgive this harshness,” said he, as he folded her to his 
heart, my mind is troubled, or I had not spoken thus.” 

Smiling sweetly through her tears, his wife looked up_be- 
seechingly, and asked, 

« And will not Naaman unfold his troubles in my ear, or 
have I forfeited his confidence ? ” 

The pacified soldier replied, 

“ Have I not cause to be sad ? this accursed leprosy cleaves 
to my flesh like the grasp of death. What avail my hon- 
ors—my victories—my wealth, while this foul disease 
gnaws like a viper on my system!—0O, ye gods!” and he 
groaned deeply as he spoke, “ why is it thus?” 

“ My honored lord,” replied his wife, “ grieve yo more — 
your leprosy may be cured.” Naaman smiled incredulously ; 
she went on. “To-day my Hebrew maid told me that lepers 
in Israel are often cleansed, arfd deploring your affliction, 








Hath Naaman 
No, my lord, thy gloom} 


replied the incensed and 


she said most feelingly, “ Would to God my lord with 
the prophet that is in Samaria! for he would ree him of 
his leprosy.” . a 

“ But,” said Raaman, doubtingly, “ your maid is a mere 
child, and what can she know?” ’ 

“ True, my lord, she is a child in age, but 2 a sage in wis- 
dom. Her piety to her gods, her understanding of her re- 
ligion, and her devotion to me, though she is a stave, I have 
never seen equalled. Go, then, my husband, to the prophet 
of the Hebrews, and you shall be healed.” — + 

Naaman siezed the idea with the avidity and eagerness 
with which the drowning wretch grasps after a'floating straw, 
and resolved immediately to visit the prophet. He went, 
and returned with a skin fair as the new*born child’s. The 
prophet of Jehovah had healed him, ahd in healing his’ body 
had conyerted his noble mind from the errors of paganism 
tothe knowledge and worship of the true Gag. . 

History does not inform us of the subsequent fate of the 
“little Hebrew captive ;”? but we may reasonably hope, that 
the generous and grateful Naaman set her ,at liberty, and 
restored her to her family. 

From this brief tale, let the cringing attendants in the 
motley train of expediency learn to blusli; and the honest, 
bold, and unflinching adherents to principle anfl duty, take 
courage and persevere, knowing that duty’s path is the only 
honorabfe, safe, or useful one. * 


* WESTERN ANTIQUITIES. 


Tae ancient fortifications found in Ohio and other Western 
States, have excited a most intense interest among the litera- 
ry portion of the community in thaf section of country. 
The following is*a description of recently distovered in 
Highland county, Ohio. Many Pi ose before known, are 
mere embankments of earth, and utterly defenceless against 
any but a very feeble enemy. Titiss on the contrary, ap- 
pears to have been a fortress of ize, and impregnable 
strength, defended by solid stone walls and deep ditches. 
The nations by whom these works were executed, have 
passed away, and have left no other memorial. Who and 
whence they were, is a problem never to be known, probably, 
in this world. _ The account is contained in,a letter fi 
Professor Locke, employed in a geological survey of t 
State, to the editor of the Cincinnati Gazette, ‘and is as fol- 
lows :— : ., 

While on the geologicfll.examination of Adams cMunty, 
I observed from, the heights of Several mountains, there 


called knobs, a conspicuous and insulated elevation several, 


miles to the northwest, which for the purposé me topo- 
graphical sketches, I determined-to visit. I fotmd it to be 
neat Sinking Springs, on the road from Maysville to Chili- 
cothe, and within the limits of Highland county. It is called 


jin the vicinity, “ Fort Hill,” from an ancient work which oc- 


cupiesghe top of it. After groping my way without a guide, 
one mile through a by-road, and, another mile on foot 
through the forest, I reached the top, whichis a level table of 

to 40 acres. Here I was surprised to find an ancient work. 


|lin many respects surpassing all others which.I had seen in 


Ohio. The mountain is 500 feet above the batept Brush 
Creek, which washes, 4 wand 800 to 1000 feet above 
low water of the Ohi ¥ of solid stone, interrupted 
only by thin laye $ jarl— yet itis covered with 
soil and. forest trees: ceeding upward are in 
perpendicular height y ; tiie barometer, 160 feet 
of cliff limestone, 250 feet of oll and 100 feet of freestone. 
covered by about 20 feet of clayey soil, being a natural stra- 
tum of slate and clay traversing the freestone formation, the 
upper part of which is here wanting. This terrace of soil 
produces a luxuriant forest of sugar trees, elm, poplar, oak, 
chesnut, &c., some of which are 21 feet in circunrference. 
The whole is enclosed with a wall which is one mile and five- 


eighths long, and flanked by i a The ditch is 
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-eachi side of a road, which enters at the very angle. 
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64 feet wide, and by descending, at first abruptly, gives the | 
appearance of a second or interior wall. 
gradually to the immediate foot of the wall, where it deep- 
ens suddenly again. 
and its outward slope is made to coincide with the precipi-| 


| 


tous slope of the hill, which all around is about 150 feet ai-|) 


most inaccessibly steep, and below that still a steep hill to} 
the base. Thus by nature and art the outward defence is a} 
wall of stone 100 feet in perpendicular height, down which 
the defenders might roll broken fragments of freestone 
abundant in the entrenchment, each man with his hands 
alone, being thus an efficient piece of artillery. The height! 
of the wall, from the bottom of the entrenchment, is gener- 
ally from 40 7 feet, but in some places it is 20 feet. The 
substance of it has been determined by the nature of the ma- 
terials excavated, and consists of stone mixed with earth. 
In many places, the ditch has been excavated by quarrying| 
through the solid freestone. In one place only I saw the stone 


in regular range work masonry ; and this might have been); 


would certainly buy it. 
The base of the wall is 40 to 60 feet.| 


| 
} 
| 
1} 
| 


the tea ships at the time We agreed that if: the 1 tea was 


From this it slopes landed the people could not withstand the temptation, and | = 


We came to asudden determina-, 
tion to make sure of it, by throwing it overboard. We first | 
||talked of firing the ships, but we feared the fire would com- 
|municate to the town. We then proposed sinking them, but || 
'we dropped this project through fear that we should alarm | 
‘the town before we could get through with it. We had ob-| 
l served that very few persons remained on board the ships, 
|and we finally concluded that we could take possession of! 
them and throw the tea into the harbor without danger or op- 
position. 

The greatest objection to our plan was, that it would take 
such a length of time to carry it through, and render us| 
more liable to detection. We agreed, one and all, that we| 
| would go on at the risk of our lives. We proceeded to con. 
trive the mode of accomplishing our business. One of the | 
| ships laid at Hancock wharf, and the others a few paces out, 


|in the stream, with their warps made fast to that wharf. A} 





the natnral strata of the freestone left in the wall by en-| 
trenching within. 

I happened to have along with me my miniature in- 
struments for surveying, of which my ‘microscopic com-| 
pass,” made by Trongthon & Simms, is the principal ; with} 
these I commenced a survey immediately by meandering. 
This was a difficult task, for the large trees and an abun- 
dance of pawpaw bushes, did not permit us to range on an 


brigade of British soldiers were encamped on the Common, | 
less than a mile from the wharf. We agreed, in order to dis-| 
guise ourselves as much as possible, to wear ragged clothes, | 
and disfigure ourselves as much as we could. 

We concluded to meet at an old building at the end of the| 
wharf, and fall in, one after another, as if by accident, so as 
not to excite suspicion. After having pledged our honor 
that we would not reveal our secret, we separated. 





average more than 150 feet ata time. I had no assistance| 
except a lad, my son, who accompanied me. Ye excited! 
by the subject,"I made not even a halt, until after a whole’ 
day of fatigue in the heat without food or water, we had, by, 
49 lines of course and distance, come round to a sugar tree, 
the place of beginning. I had not the least idea of the form 
of the work until I drew the plot which “closed ” within 20) 
feet. It consists of four unequal sides, curved inwards, and’ 
meeting in 4acute “salient angles,” at which there are pe-) 
culiar open bastions, the walls curving outward a little, like, 
the lines of a parenthesis, and fimally running parallel to 
This} 
road comes up along a ridge less precipitous than other parts! 
of the hill. The north bastion is peculiar, and constitutes 
the citadel. The gorge to itis long and narrow. The bas- 
tion is large, and having four concave sides, has three little 
bastions, thus constituting a complete fortwith in itself. The 
walls girt the hill at all points, below the level of the table 
within, but at the citadefthe ditch commences with a per-! 
pendicular precipice of freestone, 20 to 30 feet high, leaving! 
the interior like the top of acastle, girt with a moat and yall 
at its base. At distances w@arly equal there are in the whole 
line of wall 28 openings or grates. These were originally, 
in all probability, closed by wood-work ; and the wall itself 
surmounted with palisades. 

In the midst of the enclosed table is a pond, which, al-, 
though it had recently been drained of three feet of its usual 
contents, still} on August 25th, contained water. A chesnut) 
tree, six feet in diameter, standing on the top of the wall, 
serves to mark its antiquity. Counting and measuring the, 
annugl layers of wood, where an axe-man had cut into the 
trunk. I found them at the rate of nearly two hundred to the) 
foot, which would give to this tree the age of 600 years. 
How much longer the wall had been standing, I saw no! 
means of determining. A poplar tree, 7 feet in diameter,| 
standing in the ditch, allowing the thickness to the layers, 
which I have found in the poplars, 170 to the foot, w ould’ 
give nearly the same result, 607 years. 


REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCE, 


Joun Weytu, one of the individuals concerned in throwing! 
the tea overboard in Boston harbor, gives the following ac- 
count of the transaction, which is from Flint’s Quarterly Re- 
view. 

I labored as_a journeyman blacksmith with Western &) 
Gridley, blacksmiths by trade, and Baptists by profession. 
Western, at the time, was*neutral} but afterwards became a 
tory. Our number was between twenty and thirty. 
associates, I only remember the names of Frothingham, 
Mead, Martin and Grant. 
ing, talking over the tyranny of the British Government, such 


as the heavy duties, shutting up the port of Boston, the) 
'|some time afterwards, to meet and talk the affair over, never 


family, sending criminals to Eng.-| 
Our, 


murdering of Mr. Gray’s 
land for trial, and sundry other acts of imprisonment. 


indignation was increased by having heard of the arrival of 


'| used than was absolutely necessary. 


| give us notice in case any known Tory came down to the 


Of my) 


We were met together one even-|| 


At the appointed time, we all met according to agreement. 
We were dressed to resemble Indians as much as possible. 
We smeared our faces, with grease, soot and lamp-black. 
We could not have known each other except by our ¥oices, 
and we resembled devils from the bottomless pit, rather than 
men. 
possession. We then proceeded rapidly to business. W. 
|captain of our company, in a stern and resolute manner, 
ordered the captain and crew to open the hatchways and 
hand us the tackle and rope. 

The captain asked us “ What we inténded to do?”’ 
leader told him we were going to unload the ships of the tea, 
and ordered him and the crew below, assuring him that if 
he complied, no harm was intended. They instantly obey- 
ed, without murmurs or threats. 
jumped into the hold, and passed the®chests to the tackle. 
As they were hoisted on deck, others opened them with axes, 
and raised them to the railing and discharged their contents 
overboard. All that were not needed for discharging the! 
tea from the ship, went on board the others, and warped | 
them to the wharf, where the same ceremony was repeated | 
as at the first ship. 

We stirred briskly at our business, from the moment we) 
left our dressing room. We were net in an under tone at 
making so large a cup of tea for the fishes, but were as still | 
as the nature of the case would admit. No more wofds were 





Our most intimate friends among the spectators had not 
the least knowledge of us. I never labored harder, and we | 
were so expeditious that though it was late in the evening | 
when we began, we had discharged the whole three cargoes 
before the morning dawned. | 

While we were unloading, the people collected in great 
numbers around the wharf to see what was going on. They 
crowded about so much as to be in our way. We paid no 
| attention to them, nor did they say anything to us. Our sen- 








) tries were not armed, nor could they stop any one who in. || 


| 
| 


sisted on passing. If they had been able, it would not have | 
the civil authorities. 

I think our object in stationing sentries was to communi- 
| cate information in case we were liable to detection by the 
civil or military power. They were particularly charged to 


wharf. But our main dependence was on the good will of | 
the people. | 


} 
' 


Proclamations and rewards to pro- 
We pretended to be as 


ness the next morning. 
}eure detection availed nothing. 


|zealous to find out the perpetrators as the rest. We often 
|talked with Tories about it. We were all so close and loyal | 
that the affair remained in Egyptian darkness. We used, 








failing to end by drinking, “ The hearty boys of America for 
jever!” j 





We placed one sentry at the head of the wharf, one 


in the middle, and one at the bow of each ship, as we took || 
é | By that sad scene !— matrons, maids, and men 


boarded the ship which was moored by the wharf, and the || 


Our}, 


Some of the number]! 


been good policy, for they might have complained of us to || 


It may be supposed there was much talk about the busi- || 
||the plains ; 


jithis extraordinary people. 














A TRIBUTE TO MARIA. 


ISAAC F. SHaPARD. 





Criginal. 





| Miss Mania Doacert, youngest daughter of John Doggett, Esq. of this 
city, died on the evening of September 8th, 1838, aged 16 1-2 years. 
‘The Jast three deaths in the Bowdoin St. Sabbath School have been 
| from the class of which Miss D. was a member—young ladies of 
nearly the same age —at an interval of ahout one year. 


Ye’ve gathered once again about the bier, 
ThE last sad honors of your dead to pay ; 
The young and old in crowds are lingering here, 
But one pure soul has passed from earth away ! — 
Go look beneath Mania’s sable pall, 
And read the fate that soon awaits you all. 





How late she stood among you in her pride, , 
With laughter on her lip, ber fair young bfow 
In beauty clothed, her cheeks vermilion-dyed ! — 

Her voice soft music woke, that even now 
Seems floating round, like zephyrs, when at eve 
They sigh, as if for twilight’s close they grieve ! 


Her spirit bounded and her heart was glad, 
For life’s bright morn unclouded day bespoke ; 
Those mild eyes beamed with love, and none were sad 
When joyous mirth from her full fountain broke : — 
That mirth is hushed !—the matchless form is there, 
But where that soul ?— ye mourners, tell me where ! 


Gaze, widowed father, on thy daughter’s form, 
And let thy cheeks with sorrow’s tears be wet ! — 
Ye sisters, bowed beneath affliction’s storm, 
And brothe rs, ne’er your severed love forget ! — 
But stay ach vain complaint ; for in that dust 
Is Heaven’s own sanction writ —** Tuy Gop ts,sust! ”? 


And you, ye band of weeping maids, behold 
‘The lifeless clay of her for whom ye mourn ! — 
Your group is thinned again ! — Erst ye were told 
That one had gone ; and oh! the heart-strings torn 





Were bowed, and hearts unused to weep wept then! 


Nor had those bitter tears away been brushed, 
Or yet growugdim her passing loveliness, 
When ye were told anether flower was crushed — 
Another fell and made your band the less — 
Once 1 more your brows with pallid grief were clad, 
And she whom now ye mourn, with you was sad. 


That grave has scarcely closed, or grass grown@reen 
Upon the mound that holds her cold remains, 
And Jo! the third within her shroud is seen, 
Fast bound by tyrant Death’s relentless chains! 
Ay, look! ’tis well to gaze upon the dead, 
And view the dust whence consciousness hath fled ! 


If ye but knew a few short months ago, 

Three from your ranks would now be still in death, 
Would you have singled those who feel nor know 

Your wails, your bursting sighs, your sobbing breath ? — 
Nay! ye’d have said their hopes were bright, — their sun 
Would roll, till age its latest work had done. 





But still the loveliest of ye all are gone, 
And well it is ye weep ! — yet tears are vain, — 
For not till time shall end, and God’s own morn 
Breaks forth, shal! ye behold those forms again ! 
But now from these pale relics, ye may learn 
Your end —the bourne from which no soulgreturn. 


Proud man’s last palace is the silent tomb, 

And fame, and power, and beauty endeth here : — 
Earth’s proudest lords with beggars share the gloom 
That circles round the dead man’s waiting bier ! 
Each for himself must pass the realms of shade, 

And each beside his brother’s bones be laid. 


Keep this great lesson ever in your hearts, 

And nurture well the immortal soul within ;— 
And when kind memory’s voice the tear-drop starts, 
And wakes again the joys that once have been, 
| Go read the stone that marks Martra’s sod : — 

«¢ Dust unto dust, —the spirit to its Gop!” 





Boston, Oct. 27, 1837. 








. THE ARAB OF THE DESERT. 


The Bedouins are essentially a pastoral people ; their only 
riches are their flocks and their herds ; their home is in the 
Wide desert, and they have no local attachments. ¢ To-day 
they pitch their tent among the mountains—to-morrow in 
and wherever they plant themselves for the time, 
all they have on earth, wife, children and friends, are imme- 
\diately around them. In fact, the life of the Bedouin, his 
‘appearance and habits, are precisely the same as those of 
‘the patriarchs of old. Abraham himself, the first of the pa- 
triarchs, was a Bedouin; and four thousand years haye not 
made the slightest alteration in the character and habits of 
Read of the patriarchs in the 


| 
! 








Bible, and it is the best description you can have of pastoral 


life in the East at the present day. Thgwoman whom we 


had pursued, belonged to the tent of a Bedouin not far from 
our road, but completely hidden from our view; and when 


overtaken by Toualeb, she recognized in him a friend of her 


tribe, and in the same spirit, and almost in the same words 
which have been used by her ancestors four thousand years 
ago, she asked us to her tent, and promised us a lamb or a 
kid for supper. Her husband was stretched on the ground 
in front of his tent, and welcomed us with an air and man- 
ner that belonged to the desert, but which @ King on his 
throne could not have excelled. He was the embodied per- 
sonification of all my conceptions of a patriarch. A large 
loose frock, a striped handkerchief on his head, bare legs, 
sandals on his feet, and a long white beard, formed the out- 
ward man. Almost immediately after we were seated, he 
took his shepherd’s crook, and, assisted by his son, selected 
a lamb from the flock for the evening meal; and now I 
would fain prolong the illusion of this pastoral scene. To 
stop at the door of an Arab’s tent,.and partake with him of a 
lamb or a kid prepared by his hospitable hands, all sitting 
together on the ground, and provided with no other imple- 
ments than those which nature gave us, is a picture of prim- 
itive and captivating simplicity ; but the details were such 
as to destroy forever all its poetry, and take away all relish 
for patriarchal feasts. While we were taking coffee, the 
lamb lay bleating in our ears, as if conscious of its coming 
fate. The coffee drunk and the pipe smoked, our host arose, 
and laid his hand upon the victim: the long sword which he 
wore over his shoulder was quickly drawn; one man held 
the head, and another the hind legs; and, with a rapidity 
almost inconceivable, it was killed and dressed, and its 
smoking entrails, still curling with life, were broiling on the 
fire. 

One might expect to find these children of nature free 
from the reproach of civilized life—the love of gold. But, 
fellow-citizens, and fellow-worshippers of inammon, hold up 
your heads ; this reproach must not be confined to you! J 
never saw anything like the expression of the face with 
which a Bedouin looks upon silver or gold. When he asks 
for bucksheesh, (a gratuity,) and receives the glittering 
metal, his eyes sparkle with wild delight, his fingers clutch 
it with eager rapacity, and he skulks away like the miser to 
count it over alone and hide it from all other eyes.—Stephen’s 
Tacidents of Travel. 


THE FATAL SILVER BULLET. 


In the summer and autumn of 1777, while Sir William 
Howe, with a fleet and fart of the royal army were lying at 
New York, Gen. Burgoyne, with his army, were advancing 
from Canada toward Albany. 

The object of the enemy was to possess themselves of 
Lake Champlain, with the whole of the Hudson, and there- 
by tocut off all communication between the Eastern and 
Southern States. For the purpose of watching the motions, 
and annoying the operation of the hostile armies, General 
Washington had directed small bodies of troops to be sta- 
tioned at Fishkill, Redhook, Greenbush, and several other 
places on the east side of the river, between New York and 
Albany, with strict orders to take up and examine all stran- 
gers travelling up and down the river,—either by land or 
water ; and if detected in espionage, or employed in com- 
municating information between the British armies, to be 
punished according to the rules of war. 

About the first of September, a pedestrian passing north- 
wardly, was hailed and stopped by a sentinel on the guard, 
stationed at Redhook, and commanded by Capt. John Mans- 
field, of Connecticut. He was conducted to the guard house, 
Capt. M. inquired of him his name and place of residence, as 
well as that to which he was going, his business there, &c. 
He replied by giving a name, and stated that he belonged 
to the place below Redhook, and was a farmer—that he was 
on his way to the next town above, with the view to pur- 
chase a pair of oxen from a farmer of his acquaintance liv- 
ing there. 

He was asked whether he had about him any letter or 
other communication from Lord Howe or any other British 
officer at New York, addressed to Burgoyne or any other 

officer in his army? to which he promptly answered in the 
negative. Capt. M. told him that such were the orders of, 
his superior officer, that it became his duty to search the per- 
son of every traveller under similar circumstances; to 





























jother part very critically. 


|pocket to his mouth, and by the motion of his chin, seemed 
{to be swallowing something that “ went down rather hard,” 
las he expressed himself. The search, however, continued 


ify the farther detention of the prisoner. Capt. M. was then 
linformed of the suspicious circumstances noticed by the 
} guard. 

| What now was to be done? Strong suspicion had attach- 
jed itself to the stranger, but no positive proof had yet ap- 
peared against him. 
it the ready thoughts of our Yankee captain. He observed 
ito the prisoner, “ We have detained you on your journey 
for some length of time, and subjected you to pretty strict 
examination. I feel bound by the rules of civility, to treat 
you to a bowl of toddy before you proceed on, and if you 
will drink with me, you shall be made welcome.”’? The man 
|was pleased with the invitation and agreed to accept it. The 
captain took upon himself the office of bar-keeper, and soon 
jprepared the toddy. To make it genuine and answer the 
purpose for which he wanted it, he stirred in a good and suf- 
ficient dose of tartaremetic. Our stranger being thirsty, and 
somewhat fatigued by travelling, drank very freely of the 
beverage, while the captain andothers barely tasted and 
passediat round. 

A free conversation soon commenced between the stranger 
and his new acquaintances. He inquired of Capt. M. the 
number of men under his command, and at the different 
military stations above Redhook, whether they were fur- 
jnished with field-pieces or any kind of cannon— what num- 
ber of sentinels were placed on the watch at a time—how 
loften, at what time relieved, &c. &c. About twelve or fif- 
teen minutes after the toddy went round and went down, our 
guest began to look pale and wild, —“ Something,” said he, 
“jis the matter with me; I feel very sick at my stomach all 
at once!” 

The emetic answered the purpose intended, by throwing 
|up a silver ball of the size of a small musket bullet, made 
iby two pieces of very thinly plated silver bent round, and 
lightly soldered together. 

In this fatal bullet was found a letter on silk paper, ad- 
‘dressed to Gen. Burgoyne, giving him information respect- 
jing the situation of the royal fleet and army at New York, 
and requesting advice from the General, by the bearer, what 
|progress he was making with the army under his command 
jtoward Albany, at which place he expected to meet him. 
But the decyphering and reading the letter presented anoth- 
‘er puzzle for the Yankee captain. It commenced in the 
jwords and figures following, viz: “M6 d21r S3r b6 th2 
b21r2r y45 w3ll 121rn,” &c. After alittle examination and 
study, however, the difficulty was overcome. It was dis- 
jcovered that the arithmetical figures, up to 6 inclusive, were 
|substituted for our vowels, thus, a1, e2, i3, 04, u5, y6. The 
key being now found, immediately unlocked the whole con- 
tents of the silver bullet. The bearer of course was con- 
tinued in custody, and a court martial speedily formed, by 
whom, on the clearest evidence of guilt, the unfortunate 
prisoner was convicted, sentenced and executed. 


| 





Tue Compass on Boarp Iron Sreamgoats.—It is well 
known to all, that a mass of iron, brought near to the mag- 
netic needle, as for instance in the mariner’s compass, will 
produce a continued deflection of the poles, from the mag- 
netic meridian. If placed on board an iron steam ship, and 
this mode of construction has become very popular lately, 
it would be impossible to steer her correctly without apply- 
ing some correcting or compensatory influence. In ordinary 
wooden ships, the iron nails, knees, chains and other parts 
exert such a local attraction upon the compass, that many of 
them have been lost by wide steering. A compensatory plate 
was some time ago, however, introduced into ships by Mr. 
Barton, which counteracted entirely this local action. But, 
it has been found entirely insufficient to correct the compass 
variations, on board vessels, built entirely of iron. Her 
Britannic Majesty’s iron steam ship Rainbow, built during 


the past summer at Glasgow, was in September last brought 
round to the Thames, to be fitted out. 
stance occurred during the voyage, proving the great neces- 


A ludicrous circum- 





|Capt. M. then directed two or three of the guard to take off 
jhis coat and examine the pockets, folds, lining, and every 


While this was doing, one of the guard observed the 
|prisoner to pass his hand with a quick motion from his vest 


land was finished, without any discovery which would justi- 


An expedient so far suggested itself 













sity of this compensation. The weather was hazy when the 
(new ship arrived off the Land’s End, and the officers, fearful 
of the errors of the compass, found themselves under the 
[necessity of hailing a small coasting vessel to know where 
they were. The crew of the other vessel were in amaze- 
ment, of course, to conceive why a ship of such magnitude 
had been entrusted to such ignorant seamen, and didn’t fail 
to express their opinions, by calling them a set of land lub- 
bers. 

To G. B. Airy, Astronomer Royal at Greenwich, was allot- 
jted the duty of devising some means of correcting the great 
amount of the ship's local attraction on the needle. The 
preparatory experiments which he made, established the 
fact, that the magnetic intensity was different in different 
\parts of the ship. The compass was placed in four stations 
near the deck, and a similar number of stations thirteen feet 
labove the deck ; and for each of these the ship was turned 
round and the disturbance observed in many positions. The 
disturbances increased from the stem to the stern, and at the 
latter they were enormous, amounting to one hundred de- 
grees. Some previous observations had been made on the 
horizontal intensity of the needle on deck, which enabled 
him to reduce the disturbances to laws. The amounts due 
to the permanent magnetizer of the ship was ascertained, as 
well as that due to the induced magnetism: the former be- 
ing greatly superior to the latter, which produced only one 
twenty-fifth of the whole effect. 

The correctors applied by Mr. Airy were complete and sat- 
isfactory. They were esiablished by the following method. 
After the effect of the iron vessel upon the compass, while 
on board, had been determined, the compass was removed on 
ishore, and placed in the neighborhood of a large mass of 
jiron, in such a way that the effect of this mass was the same 
as that of the vessel, a compensation for this was then ap- 
plied to the compass, and upon removing it, thus compen- 
sated on board, it is obvious that the ship, which is an exact 
equivalent for the mass of iron (now Jeft on shore) must be 
exactly compensated for also. 

It has been asserted that Barton’s compensating plate will! 
answer for iron steam vessels if they are placed eighteen 
feet from the deck, but the amount of variation even then is 
thirteen degrees—which is just that much more than it 
ought ever to be. — Baltimore Atheneum. 






























































































Incenious Caucutation.—In one of the spinning and 
power-loom establishments in Bury, there afe 1,140 looms at 
work. An intelligent book-keeper employed at these works 
has made the following curious ealculation, namely :— The 
shuttle of each loom, in traversing through the shed formed 
iby the warp, passes over a space of four feet six inches at 
\least, some more, but none less than that. Whilst at work, 
the shuttle is thrown 100 times per minute, or 27,000 feet 
per hour. The looms are in operation twelve hours per day, 
iconsequently each shuttle traverses 324,000 feet, or 61 miles 
640 yards in one day. Among so many looms, there will be 
always some standing from various causes. Allowing, then, 
140 out of 1,140 to be the average number standing, and as- 
suming that 1,000 are kept constantly geing for twelve hours 
jeach day, these shuttles will travel 51,363 miles and 1,120 
yards each day, or through a space almost equal t@ 24 times 
the circumference of the earth, in the short period of twelve 
hours. 








One Hunprep Tuousanp Dontans For a Care.—A curious 
specimen of native ingenuity, and of the extravagance oi 
despotism, is to be seen at the Missionary Rooms. It is a 
cape worn by a Sandwich Island Chief, which, according to 
an estimate of Rev. Mr. Richards, must have cost $100,000. 
It is made of small feathers, of very bright and beautifui 
colors, only two of which grow under the wing of a partic- 
ular bird. These are skillfully wrought upon a coarse net- 
work, so as to form stripes of several different colors. The 
manner of obtaining them is as follows:—An adhesive 
substance is placed upon the end of a long pole, and some 
bait a little distance below. This pole is held near the bird, 
upon the rocks and branches —it alights on the end of the 
pole, and by the adhesive substance is caught, and drawn up 
and the feathers pulled out. Mr. Richards estimated that he 
could have obtained $100,000 worth of provisions, with the 
labor that was expended on this cape. There are also two 
small tippets for the neck, made of the same materials. 
N. Y. Evangelist. 
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SHIP OF THE LINE PENNSYLVANIA, 


BY WILLIAM Be. TAPPAN. 


I. 
** Leap forth to the careering seas,”’ 
O ship of lofty name! 
And toss upon thy native breeze 
The stars and stripes of fame ! 
And bear thy thunders o’er the deep 
Where vaunting navies ride — 
Thou hast a nation’s gems to keep — ° 
Her honor and her pride! 
O holy is the covenant made . 
With thee and us to-day — 
None from the compact shrinks afraid, 
No traitor utters nay ! 
We pledge our fervent love, and thou 
Thy glorious ribs of oak, 
Alive with men who cannot bow 
To kings, nor kiss the yoke! 


Il. 

Speed lightnings o’er the Carib Sea, 
Which deeds of hell deform ; 

And look ! her hands are spread to thee 
Where Afric’s robbers swarm. 

Go! lie upon the A2gean’s breast, 
Where sparkle emerald isles — 

And seek the lawless Suliote’s nest, 
And spoil his cruel wiles, 

And keep, where go the merchant ships, 
Stern watch on their highway, 

And promptly, through thine iron lips 
When urged, our tribute pay ; 

Yea, show thy bristling teeth of power, 
Wherever tyrants bind 

In pride of their own little hour — 
A freeborn noble mind. 


IIl. 


Spread out those ample wings of thine !— 
While crime doth govern men, 

1 is fit such bulwark of the brine 
Should leave the shores of Penn ; 

For hid within thy giant strength 
Are germs of welcome Peace. 

And such as thou, shalt cause at length 
Man’s feverish strifes to cease. 

From every vale, from every crag, 
Word of thy beauty ’s past, 

And joy we that our country’s flag 
Streams from thy towering mast — 

Assured that in thy prowess, thou 
For her wilt win renown, 

Whose sons can die, but know not how 
To strike that pennon down. 


———— SSE 


From Dr. Bird’s new work, “ Peter Pilgrim.” 
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THE EXTRA LODGER, 


Ir was once my fate to pass a night in a certain wayside} 
caravansary among the mountains of Virginia, a lowly and 
logly habitation, from whose mean appearance no one would | 
have inferred the majestic spirit of the ruler within ; up—| 
or rather down to which — for it stood at the bottom ofa hill — 
one fine evening in September rolled a mail coach, well cram- | 
med with passengers, of whom I, for my sins, was one. V ye! 
numbered twelve souls in all, nine inside ané three out : of | 


ithe case; the young gentlemen concocted their sleeping 


‘other purpose ; and as it was neither ceiled nor plastered, it| 


and you have before you a set of the happiest madbrained 
roisterers that ever astonished the monarch of a stage-house. | | 
| At this place we were destined to supgand lodge ; and ac-| 
lcordingly in due course of time, we were all seated at the 
board, where we had the satisfaction of being tyrannized| 
over both by mine host and mine hostess, the one glum yet fa-| 
cetious, the other ugly as ill-temper, and haughty as a prin-|) 
cess. There was nothing at all remarkable in the supper, 
which was no better nor worse than usual, except the total 
absence of that sine qua non of a Virginia table, fried chick- 
ens—and, indeed, of chickens in every shape, there being 
not so much as a wing or claw on the table. This omission 
producing a gentle interrogatory, somewhat in the tone of 
expostulation, from one of the Mississippians, (who, as well 
as all the other travellers, it is proper to say, was now play- 





mine host very wittily gave us to understand, “ it was all our 
own fault, seeing that the diabolical noise we had made 
while approaching the house had scared all the fowls into the 
mountains.” This, the Mississippian declared, “reminded 
him of Captain Dobbs’ chickens in Kentucky, which, he had | 


traveller approaching, than they immediately took to their 
‘heels; being well aware from long experience, as Captain 
‘Dobbs said, that the visit of a stranger was certain death to 
them.” 

Before we had finished supper, a thirteenth guest made his 
appearance —a tall, raw-boned Yankee pedler, it seemed, 
who drove up in his little wagon through a shower that 
had begun to fall, and presently entered the supper-room, 
bearing a pair of saddle-bags which he laid beside him with 
great care, as if afraid their contents should be injured. if 
placed out of his protection. He had a very meek, solemn, 
unpresuming, solitary look, and rather sneaked into, than 
took a chair, at the foot of the table, where he waited very 
submissively for the cup of coffee which my landlady 





deigned, after sundry contemptuous looks and five minutes | 
delay, to send him. On the whole he did not seem to pro-|| 


duce any more favorable impression upon my fellow-travel- 
lers, who left him to consume his chickenless supper by him- || 
self, while they proceeded to the bar-room to resolve a doubt 
which had entered the head of the Mississippian, Captain 
Dobbs’ friend —to wit, whether the thunder of their ap. 
proach had not killed all the mint-plants, and so deprived 
them of their juleps. This was fortunately proved not to be 


draughts, smoked their cigars, settled the affairs of the na- 
tion, and then, having received a hint that such was the will 
and pleasure of the landlord, ascended to the traveller’s room 
to seek their beds. 


This traveller’s room was the garret, or the half thereof. |! 


the other moiety beipg partitioned off, and applied to some 
presented no very striking look of luxury and comfort. But | 
‘different beds, in which each man was to possess, for one 
low. The beds were, moreover, all single ones, one only 


was a mere plank stretched between two stools, with a| 
feather-bed hung over it, pannier-wise ; and so far, it ap- 





which latter group, I, being somewhat a valetudinarian, was | 
\nook, must have been visited with some inklings of civiliza- 
{tion ; but upon further consideration, it was agreed we | 


honored with a seat beside his highness of the whip; while 
my two companions, the one a Mississippian, the other a 


peared to us, that our landlord, even in his out-of-the-world | 


‘ing the part of a modest, well-behaved young gentleman,)|) 


ithe captain’s own word for it, no sooner caught sight of allalways do after a bad supper. 


‘innkeeper. 
it exhibited the rare and captivating spectacle of a dozen} 
\|having already retired to his bed, and not choosing to be 
night at least, the happiness of sleeping without a bed-fel- || 


varmint, as he called himself, of Tennessee, sat gallantly || ane the size, as well as the number of couches, to the ne-| 


upon the top, w here they rolled and pitched about, as we |cessity of the case, the garret being of such a figure as to} 
thundered down the rocky road, in a manner admirable to} |stow a dozen truckle-beds much more commodiously than | 
behold—or, as the Mississippian expressed it, “like tw 0 half that number of double ones. 
short-tailed dogs in a boiling pot ” —a resemblance that was | Nevertheless, we were all pleased with the arrangement ; 
somewhat the stronger for the tremendous bow-wows and |nor did any difficulty present itself, until the braying g gentle- 
yelpings with which he —sometimes assisted by the Tennes- |man, regaling us at first with a moderate burst of his music, 
sean —beguiled the weariness of the day. | by way of calling attention, demanded “who the nation 
Certainly there nevet was a jollier set of rantipole person- | was to sleep with the Yankee?” a question that no one an-| 
ages got together in a mail-stage before. Besides the Mis- |sw ered, until he had first popped into, and so secured pos-| 
sissippian yelping on the top, there Was another of the same ‘session of his cot ; after which, each swore, with an oath as 
tribe on the inside, who could imitate the braying of an ass |terrible as was ever sworn in Flanders, the Yank ould | 
to perfection—a melody which he kept up in rivalry with /not sleep with him. Upon this point the determination was 
his friend and partner aloft. Add to these an Alabamian ‘quite unanimous. I might, indeed, except myself, having 
who sung negro songs ; 2 Rock-River Illinois, who whooped |made no rash vow on the occasion ; which was the more un-|) 
like an Indian; a Texian that played the mestang, or wild ‘necessary as I had, partly by acdident, and partly from 





horse of the prairies, and, besides kicking the bottom nearly choice, fallen heir to the narrow bed of plank, spdken of be- 
from the stage, neighed and whingyed till the very tearh- | forepin which there was no fear of my being troubled with a 
horses on the road responded to the note; and five others | bed-fellow. 

who did nothing but scream and laugh to fi!l up the concert; | We had scarce arranged this important matter, when the 





| supernumerary guest,and extra lodger, who had perhaps 
been detained FM, bs his property for the night, came up 
stairs, bearing his Saddle-bags and a candle,.afd with hesi- 
tating step and.modest countenance, stole through the room 
looking for an empty bed, but of course without finding any. 
*« Perhaps, gentlemen,” said he, with an extremely solemn, 
lw o-begone voice of inquiry, “some of you can tell me 
‘where I am to sleep to-night ?” 
| “In paradise, I suppose,” said the braying gentleman / 
“for [ll be hanged if there’s any room for you here. You 
see the beds are all full.” 

“I do,” quoth the stranger, looking disconsolately round, 
‘and they are shocking narrow ones too. But I rather cal- 
culate the landlord meant me to have half a one, somewhere 
or other among you?” 

“ Well, that seems but reasonable,” said the Mississippian ; 
“and I should be very willing to let you have half of mine, 
only” —here he turned over the bed-clothes and displayed a 
huge bowie-knife lying on one side of him, and a pistol on 
ithe other —“ only that I never sleep without my arms, and 


they are somewhat dangerous when I dream at might, as r 


’Pon my soul, sir, I always 
dream the niggers are musdering me, and so fall to at ’em 
in a way that’s quite a caution! ’Pon my soul, sir, if you 
had seen me, how I slashed the bed to pieces last night, and 
shot off the bedpost! Had to pay ten dollars damages to 
old Skinflint, the landlord !” 
| The Yankee recoiled with trepidation from this perilous 
bed-fellow, and preferred his request to the Tennessean, rep- 
‘resenting very piteously that he had an “affection of the 
head” —though of what kind he did not inform us’"— which 
was always aggravated by want of, or by even uncomforta- 
ble sleep. The Tennessean, however, swore he was just as 
‘bad as his neighbor, the Mississippian, though in another 
way ; henever could sleep with any body, without beginning 
ito fight the moment he fell asleep; and it was but a fortnight 
ago, he said, that he gouged an unlucky bed-fellow’s eyes out. 
The Alabamian declared he chewed tobacco in his sleep, 
/and that his quids were to the full as dangerous to a bed- 
/mate’s eyes as the Tennessean’s fingers. The second Mis- 
‘sissippian had taken a position directly across the bed, his 


\|head sticking out on one side, his legs on the other, in which 


/position only, he swore, he could sleep with any comfort ; 
and therefore desired the Yankee to apply to some one else, 
which he did, though with no better fortune,’ some excusing 
ithemselves on pretences as ridiculous as those I have men- 
tioned, while one or two others, whose wit was not so ready, 
met his supplicating glances and hesitating applications 
‘with downright refusals. As for myself, the narrowness of 
my couch was so manifest, as to secure’me from application. 
The poor Yankee, thus rejected orf all sides, and with the 
\prospect of remaining bedless for the night, took the desper- 
ate resolution of preferring a complaint to his majesty the 
For this purpose he opened the door and called 
twice or thrice, but with timid tones, to mine host ;*who, 


troubled, took no notice of the first calls, and only replied td 


||the last by threatening to turn his unfortunate customer out 
excepted, which was neither single nor double, and indeed || 


of the house if he did not keép quiet. 
To be turned out of a house in which he was so inhospita- 
‘bly treated, might have seemed no very disagreeable alter- 


| 
| 


native; but, unluckily, a dismal rain had now commenced 
falling, and there was no other place of refuge within eight 
or ten miles. : 

Nothing remained for the extra lodger but to stretch him- 
‘self upon the floor, which he at last did, but with sundry 
groans and complaints, pillowing his head upon his saddle- 
bags ; in which positién he lay until his fellow-travellers, 
myself with the rest, had all dropped sound asleep. 

We had not slept, I imagine, more than a quarter of an 
hour, when we were all, at the same moment, roused up by 
\a terrible voice crying in the midst of the room, “If there’s 
jjno other way with them, cut their aristocratical throats!” 

The words and voice were alike alarming; but judge“our 
||astonishment when, starting from our beds, we belreld the 
'Yankee rising half naked from the floor, as grim and gaunt 
las Don Quixotte himself, holding a bowie-knife, to which the 





| Mississippian’s s was as a penknife to a razor, and brandish- 


‘ing it with looks of blood and fury. “By snakes and Jhig- 
igers!” cried the braying gentleman, with something “like 
alarm, “ he dreams harder than I do!” 

| “Wake him up, he'll do mischief,” exclaimed others ; 
for we all thought the poor fellow was suffering under some 
frightful dream. 
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The- Tennessean, bolder than the rest, seized him by the 
arm ; upon which he dropped his kflife, and his countenance 
changing from rage to trepidation, immediately exclaimed — 

. “I give myself up; Iam your prisoner. But-take notice, 
gentlemen, and bear witness for me, I yield to’ superior 
force — give me five minutes to say my prayers!” 

“ Death and thunder!” cried the varmint of Tennessee, 
starting back, “the man is mad!” 

And so, indeed, it seemed to us all. 

“Give me five minutes to say my prayers,” quoth the 
Yankee; who, however, instead of dropping upon his knees 
to pray, burst into tears, and harangued us in somewhat the 
following words: ‘“‘I am an honest man and patriot, a demo- 
crat and man of the people: I have fought the battles of my 
couptry, and I die a Roman hero. You are too many for 
me, gentlemen—twelve hundred men against one, and a 
regiment of scalping savages behind you! I surrender, and 
Iam ready to die. Iamademocrat. But what is one dem- 
ocrat among twelve hundred hired myrmidons of power? I 
know you’ll kill me, but I don’t care; all I ask of you is to 
do justice to my memory, to*bear witness before the world ”— 
(here his voice was almost drowned in sobs) — “ to bear wit- 
ness that I die like a brave man —die like a hero — die like 
a patriot—the victim of despots and martyr of freedom!” 

Great were the consternation and confusion that now pre- 
vaided. Thé man was mad—mad north-north-west, and all 
around the campass, politically mad—a mad patriot —no- 
body doubted that. Some asked what was to be done: oth- 
ers would have argued the madman out of his frenzy ; others 
again slipped out of the door, and stood ready for a run. 

In the meanwhile the maniac, reinspired by his own elo- 
quence, or or the pusillanimity of his enemies, which even a 
madman might perceive, lifted up his voice again, but lifted) 
it in @ tone of defiance. 

“You are the hired myrmidons of power!” he cried, | 
“ pursé-proud, rich, men—tyrants that grind the face of the, 
poor——that lite on the sweat of the poor man’s labor, and 
rob his hungry children of their food! Iam a poor man,| 

. and the poor man’s friend ; I haté you, Idefy you, I call you 
to the reckoning. “Yes!” he roared, snatching up his) 
knife from the floor, and then waving it aloft, as if to unseen | 
breakers; your triumph is now over, your hour has come; I 
call you to th® reckoning—to the reckoning of blood! Ad-| 
vance, men af the peopls, and cut their tyrannical throats ! " 

And with fhat he advanced himself, flourishing his fero-| 
cious weapon against our aristocratic breasts. There was} 
no» withstandjng that terrific charge ; pellmell we went, one’ 

. over the other, outvof the door, which we esteemed ourselves | 
fortunate in being able to close, and thus secure upon the| 
distrgcted assailant. 

We ‘then made our way*down to the bar-room, where we’! 
found the glum host and his haughty spouse in a& great! 

alarm dnd as elegant dishabille as ourselves, they, and indeed | 

“ every soul in the house,.having been aroused by the mad-| 
man’s vociferations.. | 
+ What Was to be done? The tinfortunate man was still, 
raging ‘ ‘we could hear him thumping against the door, as if| 
endeaygring to break thrdugh, and roaring all the while a! 

‘ fuenzied gry of “ victory! % Win that savage knife in his. 
hand—nay, with a dozen knives, perhaps—for arms and. 
clothes were all, in the “huyry of our flight, left together in 
the room +-who shod daré attack and disarm him? No- 
body showed an appetite for the enterprigg ; and although) 
thg ugly landlady proposed, in her ecstacy of terror, a plan 
that might have ended the difficulty —namegly, that some of, 
us shoulf “take her, nusband’s gun and shoot the bedlamite| 

“through the key-hole ; (and really, she did not seem to con-| 
sider the shooting of a mad Yankee any very atrocious. 
crime,)—the business was ended by our sitting up all night, 
in the bar-room, in extremely simple costume, debating the’ 
difficulty. , | 

The terrible din with which we had been ousted from the 
garret, did not continue long ; but was succeeded, first, by a! 
dead, portentous calm, then by a strange half groaning, half, 
snorting kind of noise, that was represented by some | 
who had the courage once or twice to creep slowly to the| 
garret-door to listen, to be peculiarly terrific, and which, in-| 
deed, lasted all night long. { 

When the morning broke, we held another consultation, | 
and finally, growing more courageous as the day grew 
broader, wrought ourselves to the resolution of proceeding | 
in a body to the traveller’s room, the landlord magnani- 
mously leadipg the van, armed with a broad-axe ; ourselves 
intrepidly following at his heels, some carrying such means 
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of defence as could be gathered, and others cart-ropes and 
bed-cords to tie the madman, and mine hostess behind with 
a bulldog. We paused a moment at the door, listening to 
the groaning sound, which was still kept up, and then softly 
entered the room, where we had the satisfaction of finding 
the poor fellow lying very soundly and comfortably asleep 
in the best bed, sending from his up-turned nostrils those 
anomalous and horrid sounds, which now appeared to us the 
natural music of sleep. He opened his eyes, stared upon us 
somewhat inquiringly, yet with a look so extremely natural 
and lucid, that we refrained from laying hands upon him, as 
we supposed would have been necessary. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,’’ said he, quite like a sensible 
person ; “‘a fine morning we have after the rain. Anda very| 
fine sleep I’ve had, too,” he added : “I hope you can say the 
same?” 

“Tt’s his lucid moment, poor devil,” said the varmint ; and 
gathering up our indispensables, we all went down to break- 
fast. 

The Yankee was now the observed of all observers —as| 
solemn, as sad, as modest as ever, and to all appearances| 
quite unconscious of his late paroxysm. We were all too 
prudent, or generous, to remind him of it, even by a distant 
hint; and, for the same reason, we all took care not to 
cross him in anything at table. Whatever dish he looked at 
was immediately surrendered to him; even the ugly land-' 
lady requested his acceptance of a tumbler of cream she had 
poured out for her own use, but on which he chanced to cast 
his eye. And thus it happened that our gentleman, whose 
appetite had by no means suffered from his affliction, ate the 
best as well as the hugest breakfast of all; after which he| 
ordered his horse, called for and paid his bill, with every air} 
of sanity ; and then, with every air of sanity, departed. 

A few moments after, we were ourselves upon the road’ 
thundering along in our mail-coach, and by and by caught! 
sight of our extra lodger on the top of a hill, at a cross-road, | 
where, indeed, he seemed waiting for us, as he looked back! 
upon us frequently, while we slowly mounted the hill. 

“Mad again!” quoth the braying gentleman, with an air 
of commiseration—“ poor devil!” 

“Gentlemen,” said the madman, touching his hat with an 
air of great suavity, and giving the sweetest intonation to 
his sepulchral voice, “I believe I forgot to bid you farewell; 
at all events, I omitted to express my thanks for the uncom-, 
mon kindness you all displayed in giving me, a poor afflicted | 
Yankee pedler, so much more bed-room than I had any oc-| 
casion for.” m 

‘*‘ Oh,” said the Tennessean, having some doubt about the 
poor fellow’s meaning, but willing to humor him to the best, 
of his power—“it is our southern. way; hospitality, sir, 
mere hospitality.” s 

“Sir,” said the pedler, with a grateful look, “I shall al- 
ways remember it. But I do assure you, one bed would) 
have served my purpose just as well as a dozen.” 

“ No doubt, sir,” said the varmjnt; “ but the truth is, as 
you were a sick man —— ” 

“Only a little affliction in my head,” said the stranger, 
touching his cracked os frontis.”’ 

“Yes, sir—a little affliction,’ rejoined the Tennessean ;| 
“for which reason, each man desired to give you his bed | 
and that,” added the gentleman, pleased at his ingenuity,| 
“is the reason you had all the beds!” 

The pedler gave us a satanic grin, and touching his fore.’ 
head again, exclaimed, after sneezing in a highly natural; 
manner, “Remember me, gentlemen! I have an affliction 
here, to be sure, but—I never lost a bed by it!” Thebes they are subterranean entirely. They are situated 

With that he whipped up his horse, and cheering him on||in a spot about a mile from the walls of the city, which is, 
the way with a laugh that sounded like the chuckle of a ket-|| from this appropriation, called the “ Valley of Death. Pass- 
tle-drum, it was so deep and tremendous, left us to our medi-/|ing up a narrow ravine, barren and desolate, in which not a 
tations. 3 blade of verdure is to be seen, the visiter beholds on the left 


“Bitten!” said the varmint, giving a sneaking look around||hand the apertures which lead to the tombs. When I was 
him. * . |lthere, there were twenty-four of them open ; but since then, 
“Choused out of bed —humbugged, every man Bs !”|| Belzoni has discovered twenty more. ‘There may very 
growled the Alabamian. “7 © J probably be 100 more yet to be developed by the researches 
The Mississippian’ jumped on his feet, and roaring, | of future travellers. Such of them as are accessible resem- 
tlemen, bray — we are all jackasses togethef! ¥#||ble each other so closely in all respects, that a description of 
one may serve for the whole. 

The excavations are carried through the solid rock, deep 
linto the bowels of the mountain. Some of these rocks are 
of limestone, others a species of sandstone. The entrance 
lof the sepulchre is an aperture of 20 by 12 or 15 feet. This 
leads to a perforation or tunnel, the walls of which are made 


METRICAL DIVERSIONS,—NO. V, 
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THE MYSTIC BOOK OF FATE. 


* Take no thought of the morzow.” 


I. 
Ta x not of things beyond our ken — 
Of knowledge unrevealed to men ; 
And pry not into future scenes, 
To learn what heavenly wisdom screens ; 
Some problems of discourse to find, 
To puzzle and confound the mind. 
From morrow’s ills I would be free ; 
‘The present has enough for me ; 
The mind hath labors, not a few, 
Our needful knowledge to pursue, 
Without attempting, in this state, 
To read the mystic Book of Fate. 





Il. 
I strive to learn all Nature’s laws ; 
But at the sacred bound would pause, 
Beyond which moral darkness reigns, 
That hides our future joys and pains. 
My moral nature [ would learn, 
The path of virtue to discern ; 
In wisdom would inform my mind, 
To know my duties to mankind ; 
But would not spend my weary hours, 
For knowledge placed beyond my powers, 
Nor leave the duties of this state, 
To read the mystic Book of Fate. 


III. 


Why would the human mind explore 
Those heights to which it cannot soar ? 
And on this planet strive to read 

Those wonders that our powers exceed ?, 
Poor mortals, while on earth confined, 
To heavenly truths must e’er be blind ; 
And thus constrained, it is not wise, 
To strive to penetrate the skies ; 

Those scenes that man hath never trod, 
I study not, — but leave to God ; 

And would not soar beyond this state, 
To read the mystic Book of Fate. 











LINES ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG GIRL. 


Tutnx not, that we who love thee now, 
For virtues that we deem thine own, 
Would still the same regard bestow, 
If all those moral charms were flown. 


The fairest flower that decks the field 
Is first admired —then left to fade 
While humbler flowers, that incense yield, 
Are to our bosom’s wreath conveyed. 


Affection, modesty and truth, 
The brightest beauty will outshine ; 
While these remain that grace thy youth, 
Our early love will ne’er decline. 


When beauty’s charms are ali decayed, 
If virtue in thy bosom reigns, 

We'll bless those charms that cannot fade — 
We’l!l clasp the treasure that remains. 


THE SEPULCHRES AT THEBES, 


FROM BUCKINGHAM’S #ECTURES. 








Tue sepulchres of Memphis were placed in splendid pyra- 
mids, wholly above ground, and built upon the rock ; but at 
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example, by pouring his most exquisitely donkey- 
‘upon the ears of morning. 
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Decrease or Porvration in IceLranp.—In the fourteenth 
century, according to Haus Finster, a native author of this a ; 
remote country, the population of Iceland was 120,000 ; but||to incline inward for the sake of greater strength, and which 
has decreased until it now numbers only about 54,000. jextends in none of them less than one, and in some as much 
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as two miles. At the termination of this tunnel we come to 
the Hall of Death. It is wider than the passage leading to 
it, and contains an altar and a sarcophagus. In some this 
latter is made of Sienite granite ; in others, of basalt; in 
others, of a species of green basalt, and in others again, the 
sarcophagus is of alabaster. Belzoni brought one of these 
away, and carried itto London. These extensive perfora- 
tions through solid rock must have cost an amazing amount 
of labor. Each of them is equal in size to the far famed 
tunnel under the Thames, a work which has cost, already, 
250,000 pounds sterling, and is like to cost as much more, so 
that when completed, its cost will be £500,000, or $2,500,000. 
Admitting that the multitudes employed in these excavations 
were slaves, and wrought without wages, still they must 
have been clothed and fed ; so that the cost must have been 
very great. But the mere hewing and removal of the stone 
was but half the task. As the rock left a rough surface, the 
whole had to be covered over with stucco, an inch and a half 
or two inches in depth, like the composition called chunam, 
employed for artificial hearths and floors. On this substance 
were sculptured battles, triumphs, sacrifices, and all those 
representations which form the usual subjects of the Egyp- 
tian chisel; and when the carving was accomplished, the 
whole had to be painted. So profuse of labor, time and cost 
were those who executed these astonishing works. The 
colors, after the lapse of twenty-five centuries, remain to this 
day as fresh and bright as if laid on but yesterday. This is 
a phenomenon which forcibly excites the wonder of all be- 
holders. It is probably to be attributed to some singularity 
in the coloring matter employed. It was the opinion of Sir 
Humphrey Davy, that the colors must all have been vitrified 
so as to give them the durability of glass or enamel; but he 
could not conceive what medium had been employed to unite 
and blend them. While the walls are thus covered with 
painted sculpture, the ceiling is painted of a deep azure, and 
adorned with numerous representations of stars, these hav- 
ing their forms sunk somewhat below the surface of the ceil- 
ing around them, and covered over with silver leaf. Thus, 
as the astonished visiter is examining these chambers by 
torch-light, he beholds above his head an artificial heaven, 


while on every side he is surrounded by tens of thousands of 


figures and devices of various forms, until he feels bewil- 
dered and overcome by the strangely impressive scene, and 
the thrill of mingled awe and wonder seizes every fibre both 


of body and mind. To get some idea of the multitude of 


the figures on the walls, I took the trouble to count those 
which occupied a space two feet wide and twenty feet in 
height, extending from the floor to ceiling, and I found them 
to be two hundred and fifty-four. They all seemed to have 
a meaning, and no doubt many parts of them could have 
been read and interpreted by one who had the requisite skill ; 
so that probably the contents of 10,000 volumes may still 
remain visibly recorded on the walls of these ancient tombs, 
there to be preserved for the enriching of ages and genera- 
tions yet unborn. There are fifty such chambers accessible 
at present, and the number increases as investigation pro- 
ceeds. Who may conjecture the flood of historical light 
which may yet be poured upon the latter age of the world, 
should the key to these mysterious representations ever be 
fully discovered !— New York Observer. 





A FIGHT WITH ALION. 


Ix the month of July, 1831, two fine lions made their ap. | 


pearance ina jungle some twenty miles distant from the 
cantonment of Rajcote, in the East Indies, where Captain 
Woodhonse and his two friends, Lieut’s Delmain and Lang, 
were stationed. An elephant was despatched to the place, 
on the evening on which the information arrived ; and on 
the morrow, at the break of day, three gentlemen set out on 
horseback, full of glee, and elated with the hope of a speedy 
engagement. On arriving at the edge of the jungle, people 
were ordered to ascend the neighboring trees, that they 
might be able to trace the route of the lions in case they left 
the covert. After beating about in the jungle for some time, 
the hunters startled the two lordly strangers. The officers 
fired immediately, and one of the lions fell to rise no more. 
His companion broke cover, and took off across the country. 
The efficers now pursued him as fast as the nature of the 
ground would allow, until they learned from the men who 
were stationed in the trees, and who held up flags by way of 
signal, that the lion had gone back into the thicket. Upon 






















































having dismounted from their horses, got upon the elephant; 
Capt. Woodhouse placing himself in the hindermost seat. 
They now proceeded towards the heart of the jungle, in the 
hope of rousing the royal fugitive a second time. They 
found him standing under a large bush, with his face direct- 
ly towards them. The lion allowed them to approach with- 





lcourage none could stain,” were yet standing in mortal con- 
flict, Lieut. Delmain hastened out of the jungle to reload his 
'gun. The lion now began to craunch the captain’s arm, but 
jas the brave fellow, notwithstanding the pain which this hor- 
irid process caused, had the cool determined resolution to lie 
still, the lordly savage let the arm drop out of his mouth and 
in range of his spring, and then made a sudden dart at the|/quietly resumed a crouching position. While things were 
elephant, clung on his trunk with a tremendous roar, and jin this untoward situation, the captain unthinkingly raised 
wounded him just above the eye. While he was in the act ‘his arm to support his head, which he got, placed ill at ease 
of doing this, the two lieutenants fired at him, but without|/in the fall. No sooner, however, bad he moved it, than the 
success, The elephant now shook him off, but the fierce] lion seized the lacerated arm a second time, craunching it as 
and sudden attack on the part of the lion seemed to have) before, and fractured the bone still higher up. This addi- 
thrown him into the greatest consternation. This was the|/tional memento mori from the lion was not lost upon Captain 
first time he had ever come in contact with so formidable an || Woodhouse : it immediately put him in mind that he had 
committed an act of imprudence in stirring. The motionless 


animal; and much exertion was used before his riders suc- 
ceeded in urging him on again in quest of the lion. At last|/state in which he persevered after this broad hint, showed 
& 


he became somewhat more tractable ; but as he was advan-| that he had learned to profit by a painful lesson. 


cing through the jungle, all of a sudden, the lion, whichhad|| He now lay bleeding and disabled under the foot of a 


| 
lain concealed in the high grass, made at him with redoubled 


jmighty and irritated enemy. Death was close upon him 
fury. The officers now lost all hopes of keeping their ele-||armed with every terror calculated to appal the heart of a 
phant in order. He turned round quite abruptly, and was 


\prostrate and defenceless man. Just as this world and all 
going away quite ungovernable, when the lion again sprang 





lits flittering honors were on the point of vanishing forever, 
at him, seized his hinder parts with his teeth, and hung on|/he heard two faint reports of a gun, which he thought sound- 
them until the affrighted animal managed to shake him off|/ed froma distance ; but he was totally at a loss to account 
by incessant kicking. forthem. He learned after the affair was over, that the re. 
The lion retreated farther into the thickets ; Capt. Wood-|'ports were caused by his friend outside of the jungle, who 
house, in the mean time, firing a random shot at him, which|/had flashed off some powder in order to be sure that the nip- 
proved of no avail, as the jolting of the elephant, and the/||ples of his rifle were clean. 
uproar of the moment, prevented him from taking a steady || The two lieutenants were now hastening to his assistance 
aim. No exertions on the part of the officers could now in-|/and he heard the welcome sound of feet approaching, but 
duce the elephant to face his fierce foe, and they found them-||unfortunately, they were in the wrong direction, as the lion 
selves reduced to the necessity of dismounting. Determin-|/was betwixt him and them. Aware that if his friends fired 
ed, however, to come to still closer quarters with the formi-|/the balls would hit him after they had passed through the 
dable king of quadrupeds, Capt. Woodhouse took the despe- |||ion’s body, Capt. Woodhouse quietly pronounced, iu a low 
rate resolution to proceed on foot in quest of him; and after|!and subdued tone, “To the other side!’’ Hearing the voice, 
searching for some time, he observed the lion indistinctly |/they looked in the direction from whence it proceeded, and 
through the bushes, and discharged his rifle at him, but was/|to their horror saw their brave comrade in the utmost need. 
pretty well convinced that he had not hit him, for he saw||Having made a circuit, they cautiously came up on the 
the lion retire with the utmost composure into the thickest |/other side, and Lieut. Delmain, whose coolness in encounters 
part of the brake. The two lieutenants, who had remained || with wild beasts had always been conspicuous, from a dis- 
at the outside of the jungle, joined their companion on hear-|/tance of about a dozen yards, fired at the lion over the per- 
























ing the report of his gun. 

The weather was intolerably sultry. After vainly endeav- 
oring to creep through the bushes, with the hope of discov- 
ering the place of the lion’s retreat, they concluded he had 
passed quite through the jungle, and gone of in the op- 
posite direction. Resolved not to let their game escape, the 
lieutenants returned to the elephant, and immediately pro- 
ceeded around the jungle, expecting to discover the route 
which they conjectured the lion had taken. Capt. Wood- 
house, however, remained in the thicket; and as he could 
discern the print of the animal’s feet on the ground, he bold- 
ly resolved to follow up the track at all hazards. The In- 
dian game-finder, who continued with his commander, at 
last espied the lion in the cover, and pointed him out to the 
captain, who fired, but unfortunately missed his mark. 
There was no alternative but to retreat and load his rifle. 
Having retired to a distance, he was joined by Lieut. Del- 
main, who had dismounted from his elephant on hearing 
the report of the gun. This unexpected meeting increased 
the captain’s hopes of ultimate success. He lost no time in 


probably find the lion, and said he wouldbe up with him ina 
moment. 

Lieut. Deimain, on going eight or ten paces down a sheep 
track, got a sight of the lion, and instantly discharged his 
rifle at him. This irritated the mighty lord of the woods, | 
and he rushed towards him, breaking through the bushes (to 
use the captain’s own words) “in a most magnificent style.” 
Capt. Woodhouse now found himself placed in an awkward | 
situagion. He was aware that if he retraced his steps to 
p@t hjmggelf in a better position for attack, he would just get 
to the point from which the lieutenant had fired, and to which 
théJion was making, wherefore he instantly resolved to stand 
Sti#i, in the hopes that the lion would pass by, at a distance 
& four yards or so, without perceiving him, as thé interven- 
ing cover was thick and strong. In this, however, he was 
most unfortunately deceived, for the enraged lion saw him| 
in passing, agd flew at him with a dreadful roar. In an in- 
stant,as though it had been done by a stroke of lightning, 
the rifle was broken and thrown out of the captain’s hand, 
his left arm at fhe same moment being seized by the claws, 


pointing out to the lieutenaut the place where he would 


son of the prostrate warrior. 5 

The lion merely quivered; his head dropped upon the 
ground, and in an instant he lay dead beside | his intended 
victim. — Waterton’s Natural History. 





Lazor IN MAKING A Watcu.—Mr. Dent, in a lecture, 
made an allusion to the formation of a watch, and stated 
that a watch consists of 992 pieces, and that 33 trades, and 
probably 215 persons, are employed in making one of these 
little machines. The iron of which the balance spring is 
formed, is valued at something less than a farthing ; this pro- 
duces an ounce of steel worth 44$d., which is drawn into 
2550 yards of steel wire, and represents in the market £133 ; 
but still another process of hardening this originally far- 
thing’s worth of iron renders it workable into 7650 balance 
springs, which will realize, ajethe common price of 2s. 6d. 
leach, £945 5s.—the effect of labor alone. Thus it may be 
seen that the mere labor bestowed upon one farthing’s worth 
of iron, gives it the value of £646 5s. or about $4520, which 
is 17,680 times its original value. 


S 

Warm anp Cugerinc.—It seems that astronomers have 
made a discovery, that, owing to the situation of the Earth 
relatively to the planet Saturn, we are to have seven hot 
seasons in succession, the present year being the first of the 
series. This may be so perhaps, as these star-gazers can see 
a great ways and almost travel the roads of Herschel and 
Saturn as well as those of this dull planet. We shall be 
pleased if they are correct ; but we have not as yet had any 
full explanation of the important discovery, nor of the theo- 
ry on which their hypothesis is founded. It is to be hoped 
that they will not discover any process by which it may be 
made any warmer than it has been the past summer. 











Exprortnc Exrepition. —This expedition, under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Wilkes, was at Maderia on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, officers and crew all well. The boats of the vessels 
composing the squadron, had been successful in saving 4 





and his right by the teeth of his desperate antagonist. 


this the three officers returned to the edge of the jungle, and!i While these two brave and sturdy combatants, “ whose 


British schooner, that was drifting on the breakers, and 
lwoukd otherwise have been wrecked. 
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Longevity. —The death of Joseph Friskin, at the age, as||character than heretofore, including a selection of Glces, 


is believed, of one hundred and twelve years, has created 
some sensation here. This remarkable person continued 
hale, vigorous and active minded, till within a few months 
of his demise. He was an African negro, the son and pros- 
pective heir of a chief. He uniformly stated that he was 
twenty years of age when he came to this country, and that 
he had been here before the Rebellion. He was domestic 
servant to Lord Lovat in 1745, and to his dying hour he gave 
the most vivid description of the blockade of Edinburgh. 
He continued with Lady Lovat after the execution of her 
husband. Heé became cook on board ship, and escaped from 
the Royal George when “brave Kempenfelt went down with 
twice five hundred men,” in 1782. — English paper. 





Inp1an Metuop or Courtsnip.—Mr. Catlin, in one of his 
recent lectures at the Odeon, exhibited a Winnebago Court- 
ing Flute, which he said was used by the Indian lover in 
wooing the dark-eyed maid of the wilderness. For hours he 
had heard the simple sounds of this Courting Flute, and he 
had seen the patient lovers sitting under a tree by the bank 
of a river, or in front of a lodge, and never has he heard a 
word exchanged between the seemingly happy pair. Many 
marriages take place solely by the charms of this flute, as 
he knows it to be a fact that a single word was never spoken 
by either party during the whole period from courtship to 
marriage.— Post. 


Tue Mepats anv Dirtomas, of the Massachusetts Charita- 
ble Mechanic Association, awarded at the Fair of 1837, are 
ready for delivery, and may be obtained, by the successful 
competitors, at the store of Mr. Charles A. Wells, on the cor- 
ner of Water and Devonshire streets. The Gold Medal is 
rich and splendid, and will vie with any of the kind ever 
awarded in this country, for a similar purpose. The metal 
is pure gold. The silver medal is struck from the same die, 
and is rather small, but, we understand, a new and larger 
die will be obtained previous to the Fair of 1839. 


as 


An iron steam-ship of 2617 tons, to draw but fifteen feet, 
is projected at Calcutta. She is to be called the “Queen of 
the East,’ and ply between Falmouth and Calcutta, making 
the passage in thirty days. The Rainbow, (iron,) recently 
performed the passage between Antwerp and London, 210 
miles, in fifteen hours and a half. 


| 





Mr. Cartuin states that at a period of mourning among the 
Indian women in certain tribes, they crop their beautiful hair 
short off, and as it gradually grows out, they gradually go! 
out of mourning, till it gets to its full length again, when! 
they are entirely out of mourning. Such is one of the touch- 
ing symbols of the Indian’s grief. 


Tue Law School at Cambridge is in a very flourishing con- 
dition, it is said, and numbers 78 students. They are gradu-| 
ates of various colleges and universities, and many of them! 
from towns and cities of remote States. 
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Tue Pusriic Garpen.—We are very glad to inform our 
readers that permission is at last granted by the city authori- 
ties for a public garden on the lands at the bottom of the 
Common. The Board of Aldermen concurred on Monday 
last with the Council, permitting such a garden on condition 
that no building shall be erected thereon. We presume the} 
company will begin immediately to make preparations for 
the reception of plants and trees, as it is understood many 
will be freely offered for their use, from all parts of our 
country and from the public gardens of France. We may 


| 
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jus of an old gentleman in the country, whose zeal often led 


Madrigals, and other vocal music, with Piano Forte and 
Organ accompaniments, together with instrumental pieces 
for Piano Forte and Violin,,Piano Forte and Flute, Organ, 
Trios or Quartettes for stringed or wind instruments, &c. 
The selection for the first concert is very inviting. 

Tickets for sale by Perkins & Marvin, 114 Washington St. 






























Tue Bayaperes. — The dancing girls attached to the hea- 
then temples in India, have always been a subject of remark 
to travellers in that country. Their amorous and lascivious 
movements constitute a portion of the corrupt rites of hea- 
then worship, and their undisguised prostitution is not only 
one of the chief enticements to the devotees, but a great 
source of emolument to the priests. 

The French dancers, who abound in the English Thea- 
tres, having excited a taste for this kind of exhibition, and 
the applause being usually about in proportion to the inde- 
cency of the exposure, some of the managers thought it 
would be a good speculation to import a company of the In- 
dian dancing girls —the bayaderes. At home they dance 
entirely naked, but the remains of English decency have re- 
quired a slight apology for clothing when they appear on the 
stage in London. Weare glad to see by the following item 
of foreign news in the Transcript, that the speculation is 
turning out unprofitably — “The Bayaderes — the real Bay- 
aderes — at the Adelphi, London, draw large newspaper no- 
tices, from which we judge they draw nothing else. They 
are said to ‘dance all over,’ eyes and all; not quick, but mo- 
notonous. They trip the stage bare-footed, and half naked, 
and John Bull does not appear to half like them. Naked 
Indian girls, representing the lascivious pagan rites of the 
idols to whom they are priestesses, are not the proper min- 
isters of refined amusement.” 





Tue Oreconian.— We have had our attention called to 
the Territory west of the Rocky Mountains of late, by the 
appearance of the first number of a monthly journal, called 
The Oregonian. It is a large octavo of 32 pages, published 
by the Oregon Provisional Emigration Society, at $1,50 
per year. This number is well filled with interesting infor- 
mation respecting that far distant land ; and from the fundof 
information which we learn the conductors have on hand, we 
have no doubt it will be the best source of information re- 
specting the beautiful country on the Columbia that can be 
found. It will also contain information on Indian affairs 














Tue Cueroxees.— The peaceable removal of these Indians 
|from their lands in Georgia and Alabama, is probably by 
this time completed. The transportation of a body of 20,000 
people from their native homes to a distant wilderness, is no 
small undertaking — especially when it is undertaken against 
|their will, and conducted by officers of another nation, speak- 
ing another language. We believe it never would have been 
accomplished, had not the proposals of the chiefs been ac- 
ceded to, and the emigration been committed to their direc- 
tion Being row under leaders in whom they have confi- 
dence, and who can sympathize with them in the distresse$ 
of their journey, they move in an orderly and systematic 
manner, and will probably settle down in their newly allot- 
ted country without disturbance. The gross injustice of the 
treaty under which this forced removal is made, is shown by 
the fact stated below, that the opponents of the treaty num- 
bered more than 17,000, which is more than three-quarters 
of the nation. 

The extract below is from a letter from Gen. Scott to Gov. 
iGilmergand will be found interesting to such of our readers 
jas are desirous of obtaining correct information in regard to 
the emigration of the Cherokees : — 





“ The Cherokees, as it is known, were divided into two po- 
litical parties — friends and opponents of the treaty of New 
Echota. Of the former, there were remaining East, in May 
last, about 500 souls —of the latter, including 376 Creeks, 
a little more than 15,000. About 2,500 of the anti-treaty 
party were emigrated in June last, when (on the 19th) the 
movement was suspended by my order, until the first of Sept., 
on account of the heat and sickness of the season. The 
suspension was approved by the War Department, in antici- 
pation, by an order to that effect, received a few days later. 
The Indians had already, with but very few exceptions, been 
collected by the troops, and I was further instructed to enter 
into the ar/tngement with the Delegation, (Mr. John Ross and 
his colleagues,) which placed the removal of the 12,500, im- 
mediately into their own hands. 

“The drought, which commenced in July and continued 
till the end of September, caused the loss of a month in the 
execution of this new arrangement. Four detachments are, 
however, now in march for the West ; three or four others 
will follow this week, and as many more the next —all by 
land, 900 miles —for the rivers are yet very low. The other 
party, making a small detachment, is also on the road, after 
being treated by the U. States, in common withthe inhabitants, 
















generally, and aim to suggest plans for their relief and im- 
provement. 

We think it a highly useful work, and not only so, but one 
which will be found full of interest, and well worth the sub- 
scription price to any one who takes the least interest in the 
vast regions and the numerous tribes that are spread out be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean. 









Daneerovus Imposition. —Some person has shipped for the 
West, by way of New Orleans, g large number of barrels of 
powder, packed in hogsheads and marked “crockery.” The 
object probably was to save expense, as it would be only 
chargeable with thirty or forty dollars freight, whereas if its 
true character had been known, it would have cost about 
$300. One of the hogsheads burst at New Orleans, and the 


with the utmost kindness and liberality. Recent reports from 
these five detachments, represent, as I am happy to say, the 
whole as advancing with alacrity in the most perfect order. 
The remainder of the tribe are already organized into de- 
tachments, and each is eager for the precedence in the 
march—except the sick and decrepit, with a few of their 
friends as attendants, who will constitute the last detachment, 


|/and which must wait for the renewal of steam navigation. 


“By the new arrangement not an additional dollar is to 
be paid by the United States to, or on account of, the Chero- 
kees. The whole expense of the removal, as before, is to be 
deducted from the money previously set apart by the treaty 
and the late act of Congress in aid thereof. 

“ Among the party of 12,500, there has prevailed an al- 
most universal cheerfulness since the date of the new ar- 
rangement. The only exceptions were among the North 





whole was taken possession of by the city authorities. 









“Fax Fur THE Peerit,” is the caption of an article fur- 
nished to a political editor during the late contest which has 
raged through the northern and western States. It reminds 


him into verbal controversy, both political and polemical, 
and who longed to engage in the newspaper battles of the 
day. “Oh,” said he, “if I had the larnin! I’ve got the 
idees, if I only had the larnin !” 





Gate on Laxe Ensre.—A very destructive storm swept 
over this lake, on the night Of Monday, the 5th inst., 
causing the destruction of a great number of vessels, both 


Carolinians—a few of whom, tampered with by designing 
white men, and under the auspices alluded to above, were 
induced to run back, in the hope of buying lands and re- 
maining in their native mountains. A part of these deluded 
Indians have already been brought in by the troops, aided by 
Indian runners sent by Mr. Ross and his colleagues, and the 
others are daily expected down by the same means. 

“In your State, I am confident there are not left a dozen 
Indian families, and the head of each is a citizen of the United 
States.” 


A Mitiion anp a Hatr or Specie has recently arrived at 
Charleston, S. C., in the ship Oseola, from London. It is 





expect before another summer is gone, to see the enterprise | of those in harbor and those which were out. The shore is 
in full operation, and what is now a blemish, transferred, in strewed with wrecks, no less than thirteen being ashore be- 
part at least, into a blooming paradise. tween Grand River and Erie. 














Tue Boston Acapemy or Music commences its series of|| Tue editor of the White Mountain gis (an excellent 
Concerts on Wednesday evemimg next. This institution has||paper by the way) says, “Col. De Russy, of West Point, has 
done much for the introduction and improvement of musical||received from Prince de Joinville a costly snuff-box of gold 
science inour community. Its Concerts this winter, we sup-|jenriched with diamonds. We would not be a snuff-taker for 
pose, from the notices given, will be of a somewhat lighter||the box and the giver.” We are much,of his mind. 





imported by the Directors of the Louisville, Cincinnati and 
Charlestown Rail-road, for the use of the South Western 
Rail-road Bank, which is to go into immediate operation. 
The magnificent project of constructing a rail-road from 
Charleston to Ohio, is waking up the energies of the south- 
ern people, and inviting them to efforts of which they have 
not heretofore been thought capable. We have no doubt 
the enterprise, great as it is, will be carried to a successful is- 
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QvickER THAN Masic.—In the presence of seventy-eight| remedied as soon as noticed. Suspecting, perhaps, that it|} Late English papers mention that the beautiful village of 
persons in London, a parcel of rags were recently taken,||was more an affront than a mistake, with an air of dignity ||Heiden, near Appenzell, in Switzerland, running the length 
dried and printed on, in five minutes! When this celerity be-||elevated almost to haughtiness, he declined the seat proffered ||of nearly half a league, and containing upwards of one hun- 
comes universal, loafers must dodge paper-mills, or their|| with the words, “ Your father requests you to take a chair,” ||dred houses, together with the church, was totally destroyed 
ragged vestments will be whipped off, and tucked under their||/and answered, as he calmly disposed himself on the ground, ||on the 7th of September, by fire, originating in an iron foun- 
noses in the shape of a handbill advertising vagrants, before||‘‘ My father! The sun is my father, and the earth is my||dery established there. 


mother. J will repose on her bosom.”> 
— Tue people of Cincinnati have voted, three to one, to ap- 


Ixpian Exoquvence.—No where can be found a poetic|| Tye coinage of Eagles is to be commenced at the Mint in||Ptopriate $300,000 to the purpose of bringing water into that ‘ 
thought clothed in more captivating simplicity of expression, || Philadelphia, as soon as the dies and machinery can be got city. " , 
than in the answer of Tecumseh to Governor Harrison, in||in readiness. It is now thirty-four years since eagles have — : 
the conference at Vincennes. It contains a high moral re-||peen made. Says the hen to the horse, “Let us be careful and not 
buke and a sarcasm, heighgened in effect by an evident con- aia tread on one another.” 6 
sciousness of loftiness above the reach of insult. At the|| Tue office of Postmaster General is to be abolished in chitieiaal ingens antenna, Genelinle 

; 4 : . ; ublished every Saturday at No. ashin: street. Terms 
close of his address he found that no chair had been placed England, and its duties transferred to a Board of Commis- per annum in advance. Six copies to one address, $12.00. All letters 
for him ; a neglect which Governor Harrison ordered to be'lsioners. : ! must be post-paid, and directed to the Publishers. 
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they know it. 














